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emotional state less favorable to effective performance than would knowl-
edge of success. (See E. B. Sullivan, 1927; also Adler, 1930^)
In this connection the emotional as well as other waste involved in
school retardation must be tremendous. The backward child in school is
an indictment of the educational institution and in part of our entire
culture. We know that it means, all too often, that the retarded children
are intellectually and in terms of interest incapable of handling the work
laid down in the standard curriculum and that in the face of repeated
failure inner emotional distress or escape into truancy and delinquency
is common. In one study conducted in London, Moodie found one fifth
of the pupils seriously retarded and another two fifths of them behind
in their work. Among the former, 800 in number, who were sent to his
clinic for examination and advice, he found emotional disturbance as-
sociated with sense of failure in schoolwork to be the most common symp-
tom. (See Ryan, 1938, pp. 144-145.)
One way to remedy this kind of situation, of course, is to lower the
level of aspiration sufficiently so that the student may be able to attain
the type of success which will meet public approval and at the same time
satisfy himself. Altering the course of study to fit the pupils' actual
abilities, interests, and prospective vocational requirements is indicated.
(See the final section.) But all too often, instead of preceeding to adjust
the curriculum to the pupil, school authorities persist in pushing the
child beyond the limits of his capacity and interest. Our overemphasis
upon competition and high personal achievement has much to do with
this matter. (See below.) More attention to individual differences in
pupils' ability, coupled with careful training, may often counteract the
effects of failure. Although dealing with preschool children only, Upde-
graff and Keister's (1938) study demonstrated how training directly
related to the items in the learning process may offset the effects of
failure. They devised tests to induce a sense of failure, evidenced by emo-
tional distress, "giving up," destructive reactions, and the like. After the
test they divided their sample into halves: one group to serve as a con-
trol was not given any training; the other half was. The training con-
sisted in grading a series of tasks so that the child developed a distinct
sense of success at each step, especially in the early phases. Then, as the
tasks increased in difficulty, they were so arranged that perseverance was
necessary to attainment, and finally throughout the child was aware of
his progress, step by step, and of his previous successes. In the training
-group sulking and crying disappeared, and the interests and efforts of the
pupils were greatly improved.
The implications of this study are evident. Failure may not be alto-
gether disastrous if the task is interesting and if the child is motivated
to try again. But it is most important to arrange the course of study so